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Message from the 
_ Chair 


On February 22, 1995, the government of Ontario 
established the Ontario School Board Reduction Task 
Force to advise the Minister of Education and Training 
on how best to reduce the number of school boards 
and trustees in Ontario. This is our Interim Report. 
ss We are to make our final report and recommendations 
to the Minister by December 31, 1995. 
__ School boards are the oldest form of publicly 
+ elected government in Ontario. Today there are 168 
€ school boards in Ontario, including four French-lan- 
~ guage boards and another 74 French-language sections 
£ and advisory committees that also act as education goy- 
emance structures. . 
The amount of government funding available for © 
_ education today is severely constrained, and there is little 
hope fe for increased funding in the future. At the same 
= time, there is great public demand to improve the qual- 
ity of education. The limited resources that are avail- 
able must be focused on the classroom. We must 
reduce duplication of services and use scarce resources 
it ¢more efficiently. 
To speak plainly, the level of education programs 
“and services we have been enjoying cannot be main- 
“tained under our present governance and funding 
“systems, Ifwe don't change both these systems, our 
Sy, to educa our children will be threatened. 
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school boards, as well as government officials and the 
office of the Attorney General. We have also consulted 
many people in both the public and private sectors, in 
Canada and elsewhere, who have been involved in 
restructuring exercises. In addition, we have received 
and considered over 300 submissions on this issue. 

Our original mandate required us to hold public 
hearings around the province on the recommendations 
in this Interim Report. Because of the state of the 
Province’s finances, however, the new Minister of 
Education and Training has decided that the significant 
cost involved in holding public hearings cannot be 
justified. 


But we still want your help. Please take the time 
to read this Interim Report and consider our recom- 
mendations and the issues they raise. At the bottom of 
this page is a box that tells you how to contact us. We 
look forward to receiving your comment. 


John Sweeney 
Chair, Ontario School Board Reduction Task Force 


Amalgamation of 
School Boards: 
Benefits for 
Students 


A Wider Range of Educational Opportunities 


By amalgamating school boards, we will be amalgamat- 
ing existing strengths — -and every school board in 
Ontario, whatever its size, has strengths. Amalgamation 
will expose more students to more of these strengths, 
‘thus p pro ding SE widee range a educational 
opportunities. 


More Parental nivel te Education 


Research shows that students’ performance improves 
when. their parents are involved in their education. 
With amalgamation there will be fewer trustees and 
administrators. As a result, there will be room — and 
need — for greater parental involvement in the daily 
operations and activities of schools. In a related initia- 
tive, the government is requiring schools to set up 
school councils made up of parents, community repre- 
sentatives, and school staff (see next page). 


More Education Dollars Directed to 
the Classroom 


By reducing the number of school boards and requiring ; 


them to share their services with other boards and with 
local service agencies (see next page), the government 
will be enabling boards to reduce administrative costs. 


Money formerly spent on administration will be 
available for students in the classroom. 


Access to a Wider Range of Resources 


Amalgamation will benefit students who are now in 
small school boards that cannot take advantage of 
economies of scale. Being joined with other boards will 
permit small boards to offer their students some 
resources and programs they cannot now afford, 

Amalgamation will also result in a more equitable 
sharing of financial resources. Under the present system 
of funding education in Ontario, a school board's abili- 
ty to offer its students a high quality of education is 
influenced by the wealth of its property tax or assess- 
ment base. By amalgamating some assessment-poor 
boards with neighbouring assessment-rich boards, we 
will be distributing wealth more fairly. 

But amalgamation alone cannot achieve financial 
equity throughout the province: Reform of the educa- 
tion finance system must occur at the same time, so that 
all students, regardless of where they live and whether 
they attend public or Roman Catholic, English- or 
French-language schools, will share equally in the 
financial resources of the province. 


Greater Opportunity for French-Language 
Students to Reach Their Potential 


Amalgamation together with education finance reform 
will offer French-speaking students a better opportunity 
to reach their full potential. By amalgamating 78 
French-language boards, sections, and advisory com- 
mittees into 15 French-language boards, we will be 
providing franco-Ontarians with their own education 
governance structures. By ensuring financial equity 
between French-language and English-language boards, 
education finance reform will give franco-Ontarians the 
other tool they need to exercise their Charter nghts. 


Other Benefits 


A More Efficient School Board System 


By reducing the number of school boards, trustees, and 
administrators, we are reducing the cost of governing 
and administering education in Ontario. The savings 
can be redirected to the classroom. 


A More Financially Sustainable 
Education System 


By reducing the cost of governing and administering 
education and by reforming the way education is fund- 
ed, we will be able to sustain our education system 
with our existing financial resources. 


Greater Accountability of Trustees and 
Board Administrators 


With amalgamation and other reforms proposed by the 
government, trustees and senior board administrators 
will be able to focus on long-term plans and policy, on 
the development and implementation of a vision of 
education for their communities. Under proposed legis- 
lation (see next page), they will be required to find sav- 
ings in their boards’ operations and report these savings 
~ to the public. And, of course, trustees will continue to 


be accountable to the electorate for their performance 
in these areas. 


A More Streamlined System of French- 
Language Education 


The new French-language boards will reduce the pre- 
sent number of French-language trustees by approxi- 
mately 50 per cent and will make more effective use of 
the specialized employees involved in French-language 
education. 


We. 


. 


Context 


Economic Reality in Ontario 


No new money: For the past three years the Province 
has been unable to give school boards additional 
funding. 


The deficit: The government is committed to elimi- 
nating the provincial deficit, making it very unlikely 
that new money will be available for several years. 


The tax revolt: Over the last few years, taxpayers 
have made it clear that they cannot bear and will not 
tolerate tax increases. The government is committed to 
reducing the tax burden on Ontario cinzens. 


Decreased contributions from the federal gov- 
ernment: Federal transfer payments to the provinces 
have decreased and are expected to decrease further. 


Conclusion: To maintain and improve the quality of 
education, we must find a new, more cost-effective 
way of doing business, involving less duplication of ser- 
vices and more sharing of resources. 


Beyond Ontario: the National and International 
Climate 


We're not alone: Social and economic pressures simi- 
lar to those experienced in Ontario are evident in many 
other jurisdictions = municipalities, other provinces, 
Canada, and other countnes. 


Education reform is widespread: Reform of the 
education system is taking place in other jurisdictions 
too, as one of many interrelated measures being used to 
respond to social and economic pressures. As part of 
our studies, we looked at education reform initiatives in 
Alberta, New Brunswick, Nova Scona, Newfoundland, 
Michigan, Chicago, Great Britain, and New Zealand. 


Restructuring is widespread: Many institutions and 
Organizations, in both the public and private sectors, are 
using restructuring as a tool to implement effective 
change. We visited and spoke with people who have 
been involved in restructuring exercises in hospitals and 
universities, in municipal, provincial, and federal gov- 
ermments, and at IBM Canada. In the new structures, 
policy-making tends to remain a “head office” respon- 
sibility, but management is local and “site-based.” The 
people we spoke to found that restructuring, while 
sometimes difficult for all concerned, improved 
performance. 


Conclusion: If the Ontario education system is to 
continue to provide students with a high quality of 
education that enables them to participate and compete 
in a global society, it too must restructure. 


Public Dissatisfaction 


Too much bureaucracy: Ontario taxpayers and voters, 
in letters to the government, letters to the editors of 
newspapers, and at public meetings during municipal 
and provincial election campaigns, have voiced the 
opinion that the education bureaucracy is unnecessarily 
heavy and too costly. 


Too little co-operation: Some boards have initiated 
successful co-operative ventures to reduce costs and 
share resources, but for a variety of reasons many others 
have been reluctant to co-operate. 


Lack of accountability: In spite of the electoral 
choices available in a democracy such as Ontario's, 
people feel that school boards are not accountable for 
their actions. 


Lack of value for money: In spite of the good inten- 
tions of trustees and school board administrators (and 
we have found these people to be dedicated to provid- 
ing a high quality of education and value for money), 
many parents and taxpayers believe that they are not 
receiving value for their education dollars. 


Conclusion: Reform of education governance is nec- 
essary to ensure that administrative costs are reduced 
and co-operation improved, that there is less duplica- 
tion of effort and more sharing of services, and that 
trustees and administrators are seen by parents and tax- 
payers to be accountable for the way they educate our 
children and spend our tax dollars. 


Other Education 
Reforms 


The following reform initiatives are being pursued by 
the government. Ifimplemented, many of them would 
relieve school boards of some of their present responsi- 
bilities. They would therefore complement and assist 
the reform of governance that we have been asked to 
undertake. The first reform described below, however 
— education finance reform — is essential to, and must 
take place simultaneously with, reform of governance, 


Education Finance Reform 


Many groups have called for reform of the way Ontario 
funds education, notably the Fair Tax Commission in 
December 1993 and the Royal Commission on 
Learning in December 1994. 

At present, a school board’s ability to offer its stu- 
dents a high quality of education is influenced by the 
wealth of its property tax or assessment base, particular- 
ly its commercial-industrial assessment base. Because 
the assessment wealth of Ontario communities varies 
widely, the ability of Ontario school boards to raise 
funds from local property taxes also varies widely. 

The Ministry of Education and Training attempts 
to address this fundamental inequity by using grants to 
“equalize” the funding available to school boards, but it 
is only able to do so up to a specific amount of grant 
“ceiling,” which many boards regard as inadequate. 

Boards that have wealthy assessment bases can 
spend above the provincial ceilings. Ifa board has a 
high proportion of commercial-industrial assessment 
(that is, more businesses paying property tax than 
homeowners), it can raise significant amounts of money 
by making only a small increase in the local mill rate. If 


Administrative Costs 


The government is also committed to limiting the part 
of a school board's budget allocated to administration 
so that more resources can be directed to the classroom 
~ that is, to the instructional program. 


The instructional program encompasses “teach- 
ing” ~ that is, providing students with the means to 
learn; developing curriculum and acquiring the materi- 
als needed to teach curriculum; and meeting the educa- 
tonal needs of certain identified students (those with 
learning disabilities, behavioural problems, and physical 
and/or mental disabilities). 

We intend to develop a precise definition of 
administrative costs during the implementation process, 
but in general they include the board's central office 
staff; a portion of the time of the board's principals, 
vice-pnincipals, and department heads; general operat 
ing expenses; and “mandated” costs associated with 
statutory and regulatory requirements. 

Mandated costs, for which boards are not reim- 
bursed, are substantial. Past and present examples 
include the employer health tax, health and safety regu- 
lations (including staff training), fire codes, changing 
environmental regulations, employment equity, pay 
equity, and extensive public consultation associated 

with curriculum changes. In their submissions to us, 
school boards emphasized the difficulty of cutting 
administrative costs while at the same time meeting 
starutory and regulatory requirements. They also sug- 
gested that some of these requirements should not be 
applied to schools and boards. They want the govern- 
ment to reimburse them for the costs associated with 
these requirements or extuse them from observing and 
implementing them. 

_ We recommend that, in limiting school boards’ 
administrative budgets, the government acknowledge 
the burden of and accept responsibility for the costs it 
imposes on boards through sta and 
= tutory and regulatory 


another school board that does not have a high propor- 
tion of commercial-industrial assessment wants to spend 
the same amount of money per pupil as the wealthier 
board, it must make greater demands on its ratepayers. 
If the poorer board's ratepayers cannot afford mill rate 
increases, the poorer board will not be able to spend as 
much per pupil as the wealthier board. 

The Royal Commission on Learning noted that 
“there is still a gap of several thousand dollars 
between per pupil expenditures in boards like Ottawa 
and Toronto on the one hand, and the Roman 
Catholic separate school boards in Chapleau, Geraldton, 
and Kenora on the other.” It recommended that the 
ministry develop a realistic basis for determining the 
cost per student of an adequate educational program, 
taking into account regional and social disparities. 

The ministry has established a Working Group 
on Education Finance Reform. Its goals include: a 
more equitable distribution of available funds so that, 
no matter where students live in the province or what 
school they attend, they will receive equitable 
resources; and limitations on administrative costs so that 
more of a schoo! board's resources can be focused on 
the classroom. 


Limits on Trustee Compensation 


Legislation will limit the compensation trustees receive 
to an all-inclusive maximum of $20,000 a year. 


A Requirement to Share Services 


Legislation will require boards to save money by shar- 
ing services. Beginning in 1996, boards will be required 
to report annually to the Minister and the public on the 
extent of their savings and shared services. 


School Councils 


By the end of the 1995-96 school year, all schools will 
be required to have school councils. These influential 
advisory groups will be composed primarily of parents, 
but will include school principals, teacher and commu- 
nity representatives, and student representatives 
(optional at the elementary level), 


Curriculum Development 


School boards now develop curriculum for their 
schools based on guidelines from the Ministry of 
Education and Training. To provide boards with better 
direction and establish province-wide standards, the 
ministry will be taking over this function. 


Testing and Reporting on Student 
Achievement 


The Ministry of Education and Training has announced 
a new comprehensive testing program. It will also 
establish an independent agency, the Education Quality 
and Accountability Office, to implement the testing 
Program, report on the quality of education in Ontario, 
recommend improvements, and promote best practices. 


Teacher Education 


The Ministry of Education and Training is establishing 
a College of Teachers, a professional organization that 
will regulate the teaching profession in much the same 
way as the Law Society of Upper Canada regulates the 
legal profession. In addition, the ministry intends to 
increase the number of years of teacher education and 
the amount of supervised in-classroom training teachers 
receive before they become certified t6 teach. 


Northern Ontario English-Language Roman Catholic Separate School Boards 


48 


0 
Student 
. : Boards Population 
The numbers below represent new boards. English-language 
students from the boards listed after each number will be 
included in that new board. 
44. Hearst; Cochrane Iroquois Falls/Black River 
Matheson; Timmins; Moosonee; Kapuskasing; 
Hornepayne 2243 
45. Chapleau; Michipicoten; North Shore; Foleyet; 
Gogama; Kirkland Lake-Timiskaming 2521 
46. Sudbury; Nipissing; Parry Sound 15.043 
47. Sault Ste. Marie 6514 
48. Atikokan; Fort Frances-Rainy River 982 
49. Geraldton; North of Superior 1261 
. R , Kenora; Dryden; Ignace 2252 
ei rare = E a 8 639 Oo Provincial Park 
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Student 
Boards Population 
The numbers below represent new boards. English-language 
students from the boards listed after each number will be 
included in that new board 
52. Bruce-Grey, Huron-Perth 9044 
53. Windsor, Essex 26771 
54. London & Middlesex, Elgin; Oxford 21385 
55. Kent, Lambton 13 960 
56 Metropolitan Separate 102 525 
57. Peterborough, Victoria, Northumberland & 
Newcastle, Cardiff-Bicroft; and the District of 
Haliburton 2093 
$8 York Region 42 186 
59. Dufferin-Peel 71 682 
60. Simcoe; and the District of Muskoka 15 829 
61. Durham 23014 
62 Halton; Hamilton-Wentworth 45 556 
63. Wellington; Waterloo 29 326 
64. Lincoln, Welland; Haldimand-Norfolk, Brant 352 068 
65. Lanark, Leeds & Grenville, Prescott & Russell 
Stormont, Dundas & Glengarry 11.924 
66, Ottawa; Carleton; Renfrew 38 909 
0 67. Hastings-Prince Edward, Frontenac-Lennox & 
Oo Provincial Park Addington 12 829 


Northern Ontario French-Language Public School Boards 


Student 
Boards __ Populations 


Number 68 represents a new board French-language students from the boards listed 
after number 68, from the area along Highway 11 a8 far west as Geraldton, will be included 
in Board 68 


68. Kapuskasing-Smooth Rock Falls; Hearst, Cochrane Iroquois Falls/Black River 
Matheson, Hornepayne; Kirkland Lake, Timiskaming; Moose Factory Island; 
James Bay Lowlands; Moosonee, Timmins, Gogama, Asquith Garvey, Foleyet, 
Nipissing; East Parry Sound, West Parry Sound, Geraldton; Nakina; Caramat 1577 


Number 69 represents a new board. French-language students from the boards listed 
after number 69, from the area along Highway 17 and west-of Nipigon, will be included in 
Board 69. 


69. Missarenda; Chapleau; Michipicoten; Sudbury, Sault Ste Marie; Central Algoma; 
North Shore, Espanola; Manitoulin, Kenora; Red Lake, Dryden; Atikokan; 
Fort Frances Rainy River, Mine Centre; Nipigon-Red Rock, Lake Superior, 
Lakehead, Kashabowie; Kilkenny, Connell & Ponsford; Collins; Upsala, 
Summer Beaver, Slate Falls, Northern District 2977 


Southern Ontario French-Language Public School Boards 


Student 


Boards Populations 


The numbers below represent new boards. French-language students fram the boards 
listed after each number will be included in that new board 


70. Bruce; Grey, Huron; Perth; Windsor, Essex; Kent; Lambton; London; Middlesex; 
Elgin, Oxford, North York; Scarborough; Etobicoke: Toronto; Toronto (Conseil); 
York, East York; Northumberiand-Clarington, Peterborough; Victoria; Haliburton; 
Durham, York Region; Penetanguishene Protestant; Simcoe, Muskoka; Wellington; 
: Dufferin, Peel; Halton; Hamilton; Wentworth; Lincoln; Niagara South; Haldimand; 
iv) Norfolk; Brant; Waterloo 5 187 
71. Ottawa-Carieton; Lanark, Leeds & Grenville, Lennox & Addington; Frontenac; 
Renfrew, Murchison & Lyell; Airy & Sabine; Prescott & Russell; Stormont, 


ot (F2) Provincial Park Oundas & Glengarry; Prince Edward; Hastings 7931 


Northern Ontario French-Language Roman Catholic Separate School Boards 


Student 
Boards Populations 


The numbers below represent new boards. French-language students from the boards 
listed after each number will be included in that new board 


72, Sudbury; Nipissing; Parry Sound 15 982 
73. Timmins; Moosonee; Foleyet; Gogama; Kirkland Lake-Timiskaming 6 871 
74. Hearst; Cochrane Iroquois Falls/Black River Matheson; Kapuskasing 5 487 
75. Hornepayne; Chapleau; Michipicoten; Sault Ste. Marie; North Shore; 

Dubreuilville 2 183 
76. Atikokan; Fort Frances-Rainy River; Geraldton; North of Superior; Red Lake; 

Kenora; Dryden; Ignace; Lakehead 639 


oO Provincial Park 


Southern Ontario French-Language Roman Catholic Separate School Boards 
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& Provincial Park 


Student 
Populations 


Boards 


The numbers below represent new boards. French-language students from the boards 
listed after each number will be included in that new board 


77. Bruce-Grey, Huron-Perth, Windsor, Essex, London & Middlesex, Elgin, Oxford 


Kent; Lambton 7 137 
78. Halton; Hamilton-Wentworth; Wellington, Waterloo; Lincoln, Welland 
Haldimand-Norfolk, Brant 5896 


79. Metropolitan Separate; Peterborough, Victoria, Northumberland & Newcastle 
Cardiff-Bicroft: York Region; Dufferin-Peel, Simcoe, Durham; and the Districts of 


Haliburton and Muskoka 6 145 
80. Lanark, Leeds & Grenville; Stormont, Dundas & Glengarry; Renfrew; Hastings 

Prince Edward; Frontenac-Lennox & Addington 5 896 
81. Prescott & Russell 11751 
82. Ottawa-Carleton 14 964 


Northern Ontario English-Language Public School Boards 


Boards 


Student 


___ Population 


The numbers below represent new boards. Englishtanguage 
students from the boards listed after each number will be 
included in that new board. 


1 


on 


Kapuskasing-Smooth Rook Falls; Hearst; Cochrane 
Iroquois Falls/Black River Matheson; Hornepayne 
Kirkland Lake; Timiskaming 

Moose Factory Island; James Bay Lowlands, 
Moosonee 


| Timmins 
. Missarenda; Chapleau; Michipicoten, Gogama, 


Asquith-Garvey, Foleyet 


_ Sudbury 


Sault Ste. Marie 


. Central Algoma, North Shore, Espanola, Manitoulin 
| Nipissing: East Parry Sound, West Parry Sound 
|. Kenora; Red Lake; Dryden 


3518 
5645 


1143 
4565 


1172 
17 330 
11 723 
9523 
17-374 
17 374 


Student 
Boards Population 
11. Atikokan; Fort Frances-Rainy River; Mine Centre 4251 
12 Geraldton; Nipigon-Red Rock 1644 
13. Lake Superior 2643 
14. Lakehead; Kashabowie 16 701 
15. Kilkenny; Connell & Ponsford; Collins; Nakina; 
Caramat; Upsala; Summer Beaver; Slate Falls; 
Northern District 562 


Student 
Population 


included in that new board 
16 Bruce; Grey 26 091 


Provincial Park 


Student 
Boards Population 
24. Etobicoke 36 872 
25. Toronto; York; East York 109 677 
26 Northumberland-Clarington; Peterborough; 
Victoria; Haliburton 57 363 
27. Durham 59.494 
28. York Region ’ 74 507 
29. Penetanguishene Protestant 161 
30. Simcoe; Muskoka 58 280 
31. Wellington; Dufferin 32726 
32. Peel 96 24Q 
35. Halton 43 673 
34. Hamilton, Wentworth 58 063 
35. Lincoln; Niagara South 51596 
56. Haldimand; Norfolk, Brant 35 B14 
37. Waterloo 55.971 
$8 Ottawa; Carleton 80 606 
39. Lanark; Leeds & Grenville 24 445 
40. Lennox & Addington; Frontenac 27 056 
41. Renfrew; Murchison & Lyell; Airy & Sabine 13.994 
42. Prescott & Russell; Stormont, Dundas & Glengarry 16720 
43. Prince Edward; Hastings Z 23539 
Section 68 Boards 


Essex County Children’s Rehabilitation Centre, Hugh MacMillan 
Centre; Campbell Children’s Schaol; Niagara Peninsula Crippled 
Children’s Centre; Waterloo North Children’s Centre; Ottawa 
Children’s Treatment Centre 


Criteria for the 
Creation of New 
Boundaries 


Respect for Constitutional Rights 


Our overriding criterion was respect for consti- 
tutional rights. The Canadian Constitution and the 
Charter of Rights guarantee Roman Catholics and 
franco-Ontarians the right to govern their own educa- 
tion — that is, to administer their own school boards. In 
our recommendations, therefore, public school boards 
have been joined only with other public school boards; 
Roman Catholic separate school boards only with 
other Roman Catholic separate school boards; and 
French-language public and separate school boards only 
with their counterparts. 


~ €o-terminality and Contiguity 


“Co-terminality” exists where two or more boards 
share a common set of geographical borders. For 
example, a common border may contain one Roman 
Catholic separate school board, two public school 
boards, two or three French-language separate school 
boards, and one French-language public school board. 
We attempted to preserve existing co-terminality 
wherever possible. 

“Contiguity” exists where two boards are neigh- 
bours. We applied the contiguity criterion more than 
any other. Boards that now exist side by side are likely 
to understand one another better and may already share 
some services. - 


- Size of Student Population 


Research about the best size for a school board is sparse 
and inconclusive. So many factors must be taken into 
account that a simple conclusion cannot be drawn. 
Some people fear that by their very nature large boards 
will be inefficient, but we found that size alone does 
not determine efficiency. 

In amalgamating boards, we followed a general 
rule that the smallest board should not have fewer than 
5,000 students and the largest not more than 55,000 
students. Occasionally, however, the geography of the 
province and the distribution of the population 
required exceptions. Some newly created boards have 
fewer than 5,000 students. A number of existing boards 
already have student populations over 60,000, and we 
made no attempt to reduce them. 


Reasonable Distance 


We tried to ensure that there was a reasonable distance 
between a board and the communities whose schools it 
administers, but this was not always possible, especially 
in the north. We took into account that technology 
can reduce some of the problems associated with dis- 
tance, but it cannot resolve them all. 

See our recommendations on “boards that cover 
a large geographic area” under the sections Changes to 
Trustee Representation and Roles and Responsibilities. 


Existing Traffic Patterns 


The flow of traffic is a logical organizing principle. 
Existing highway connections and shopping patterns 
influenced some of our decisions. 


Natural Barriers 


In setting new boundaries, we also considered the exis- 
tence of major transportation corridors, waterways, and 
other geographic features. 


Similar Interests and Natural Affinities 


Before our task force was established, some boards had 
already begun to discuss amalgamation. Several submis- 
sions to the task force were prepared jointly by boards 
that suggested they be amalgamated. Such suggestions 
greatly helped our decision-making process. We also tned 
to respect situations where boards are already working 
together successfully or pursuing co-operative ventures. 


Joint Ventures with Social Services 

We considered how easy or difficult it would be for the 
new boards to co-ordinate their activities with other 
social services, such as those delivered to students, 
families, and schools by the Ministries of Health and 
Community and Social Services, the Children’s Aid 
Society, and others. 


Deliberations of the GTA Task Force 


Our terms of reference require us to consider the delib- 
erations of the Greater Toronto Area (GTA) Task 


Force “with respect to assessment and municipal 
boundaries.” We have considered its deliberations to 
date and have kept them in mind in making our deci- 
sions. We will also consider its final report, expected in 
October, before making our final recommendations to 
the Minister in December. 


Impact Studies 


We asked the Ministry of Education and Training to 
study the financial impacts of our proposals on boards, 
taxpayers, and students. Some of the problems that 
were revealed can only be resolved by education 
finance reform or by legislation. With education 
finance reform, negative impacts would be reduced 
considerably, 

New school board boundaries respect existing 
municipal boundaries. If we had not respected these 
boundaries, we would have risked confusion in the 
establishment of local mill rates and the disruption of 
many existing agreements. 


Other Amalgamation Studies 

We reviewed earlier amalgamation studies, especially 
those related to amalgamation in the Windsor-Essex 
and Ottawa-Carleton areas. These studies concluded 


that the costs of amalgamation outweighed the benefits 
They assumed, however, that the amalgamated boards 
would absorb the savings achieved through amalgama- 
tion into their operating costs, to help harmonize their 
collective agreements and mill rates. We recommend 
that the government prohibit boards from absorbing 
these savings into such costs. Savings should be redi- 
rected to the classroom. 

The earlier studies also assumed that the way 
boards do business would continue, But the govern- 
ment has indicated its intention to require school 
boards by law to share services in order to save money, 
and to report their savings to taxpayers. 

Finally, the earlier studies assumed that the pre- 
sent system of education finance would continue, 
whereas we have assumed that it will change. 

In spite of their cost-benefit analyses, the 
Windsor-Essex and Ortawa-Carleton studies indicated 
that co-operation and sharing among the boards in 
those areas would produce significant savings. And they 
suggested that if the boards did not co-operate and 
share voluntarily, they should be amalgamated. To date, 
savings through voluntary co-operation among these 
boards appear to be minimal. 


Changes to Trustee 
Representation 


Most new boards cover a much larger geographic area 
than existing boards. Because there will be fewer 
trustees, local representation must be fair and equitable. 
School councils and other proposed reforms, if imple- 
mented, will relieve trustees of some burdens, but trustees 
will continue to be responsible for bringing the con- 
cerns of their communities to the board. And they will 
continue to be accountable through the election process. 


Number of trustees: We recommend that, with the 
exception of a few special cases outlined below, the 
new boards range in size from 5 to 13 members, as 
follows: 


Student Population ie — Number of Trustees 
Up to 10,000 5 
Up to 55,000 7 
Up to 60,000 9 
Up to 80,000 1 


80,000 or more 11 or 15 (optional) 


Boards that cover a large geographic area: Fora 
few geographically large boards (English-language 


-boards created from former “isolate” or remote boards 
in northern Ontano, and French-language boards in 
both northern and southern Ontario), exceptions to the 
above formula will be required 

We recommend that, for these boards, the num- 
ber (not to exceed 11) and distribution of trustees be 
determined during the implementation period and be 
based on the distance between communities served by 
the board and the location of those communities, rather 
than the number of students attending the board's 
schools. 


Minority-language sections: Under our proposals, 
boards will no longer have minority-language sections 


. In some communities, however, the number of sec- 


ondary students or French-language students is too 
small to warrant building a school just to accommodate 
them. In these cases, boards may wish to form joint 
committees to ensure that minonty-language students 
receive an education in their own language 


Native tuition agreements: Many First Nauons 
bands have tuition agreements with school boards. The 
realignment of school board boundanes will require 
new tuition agreements, to confirm present arrange- 
ments or establish new ones. 

We recommend that trustee representation for 
Native students as now defined in the Education Act be 
maintained, to guarantee Native people a strong and 
effective voice in the governance of their education 


Roles and 
Responsibilities 


Amalgamation will not change the roles and responsi- 
bilities of those involved in education governance, but 
it will require them to sharpen their focus and redirect 
their energy. 


School boards: Under the proposed reforms, the 
primary focus of the board of trustees will be policy 
development. Trustees will be responsible for: 


* articulating the vision or mission of the board in 
a way that reflects the values of the board's com- 
munities and enhances the leaming experience of 
its students 


« establishing a budget that provides schools with both 
the guidelines and flexibility to make their own 
decisions 


* strategic planning to eliminate duplication and waste 


* co-operating with other school boards, municipal 
and provincial health and social service agencies, 
and other local organizations to share resources and 
facilities 


* establishing a level of remuneration for trustees 
commensurate with local conditions, but no more 
than $20,000 per year coral compensation 


* allocating, maintaining, acquiring, and disposing of 
accommodation facilities 


* by the spring of 1996, reporting annually co the 
public and the Minister of Education and Training 
on savings achieved by sharing and co-operating 


Boards that cover a large geographic area: The 
geographically large boards described in the section on 
Changes to Trustee Representation would be difficult 
to administer from a central office. We recommend 
that these boards delegate a broad range of responsibili- 
ties to their individual schools, including the hiring of 
staff, the establishment of school budgets, and the main 
tenance and repair of buildings 


Administrators: Administrative staff of the board will 
be responsible for implementing board policy in an effi 
cient and cost-effective way and for reporting on their 


implementation strategies and accomplishments 


School principals: Principals will operate schools on 
a daily basis, supervise school staff, and administer 


school budgets. They will also adapt provincially 
developed curriculum to local needs and maintain 


good community relanions 


ils, which are 


School councils: The new school cou 
to be in place in all schools by June 1996, will advis 
principals and, when appropniate, boards on matters 
such as codes of student behaviour, curriculum pnon 
ties, school budget priorities, and community use of 


school facilities 


The Ministry of Education and Training: The 
ministry will play a greater role in the development of 
curriculum and the testing and monitoring of student 
achievement (through the Education Quality and 
Accountability Office,mentioned earlier). It will also see 
limits on the percentage of board budgets that can be 
spent on governance and administration 


Issues and Options 


Amalgamation offers many benefits; it also poses a few 
challenges. Some of the issues that emerge are extreme- 
ly complex, but they all involve your tax dollars and 
many of them have a direct impact on the education of 
your children. Please spend some time considering 
them and provide us with your comments. 


Collective Agreements 


Each school board has a contract or “collective agree- 
ment” with both its teaching and its non-teaching staff. 
Under present legislation, these collective agreements 
are negotiated by individual school boards, not by the 
provincial government, Amalgamation will require new 
negotiations to harmonize all the different collective 

~ agreements that existed before amalgamation. 


Options: 

1. Renegotiate the collective agreements within the 
new board boundaries and limit the negotiable 
amount for each employee group to the total pool 
of money in all that group’s existing contracts. 


2. Change the legislation to require bargaining within 
defined regions and limit the negotiable amount for 
each employee group to the total pool of money in 
all that group’s existing regional contracts. 


3. Change the legislation to require province-wide 
bargaining. 


Of particular concern is the cost — present and future — 
associated with the retirement gratuities for sick-leave 
credits that some boards have and others do not. These 
costs are so significant that we recommend one of the 
following actions be taken: 


Options: 
1. Freeze and “grandfather” existing plans and prohibit 
their inclusion in future collective agreements. 


2. Negotiate a contingency fund from within the 
existing pool of money to cover the liabilities. 


Surplus Staff 


Amalgamation will result in a surplus of administrative 
staff, including supervisory officers. : 

Within the next three years, almost half the 
supervisory officers now employed by school boards 
will have attained the “90 factor” — a combination of 
age and years of service that total 90 — and therefore 
will be eligible for retirement with no loss of pension 
benefits. 

‘ We recommend that a three-year-only window 
of opportunity be made available to surplus supervisory 
officers. There are three options available within this 
recommendation. 


Options: 

1. Deem those supervisory officers who are three or 
fewer years short of the 90 factor to have attained 
the 90 factor. 


2. Permit those supervisory officers who wish to do so 
to return to other positions, such as principal, con- 
sultant, or teacher, with no loss of seniority. 


3. Create a provincial pool of surplus supervisory offi- 
cers from which all boards would be required to 
draw new supervisory officers. 


We expect that similar arrangements will be made for 
other surplus staff not represented by a bargaining 
agent. 

We remind schoo! boards that they were directed 
by the Minister not to enter into new contracts or per- 
sonnel agreements that extend beyond December 31, 
1997. 


Property Tax 


Amalgamation will result in a more equitable sharing, 
throughout the amalgamated area, of the education 
revenue from property taxes. This improved sharing 
of available funds means, inevitably, that taxes will 
increase for some people and decrease for others. 
With some exceptions, increases and decreases are 
moderate. 

We recommend that increases and decreases of 
up to 20 per cent be phased in over five years, and that 
any increase over 20 per cent be phased in and subsi- 
dized by provincial grants for five years. 

We further recommend that greater equity be 
introduced into the provincial “equalization” factors 
upon which local tax apportionment is based, and that 
these factors be updated regularly. 


Education Finance Reform 


We described under Other Education Reforms how a 
school board's ability to offer its students a high quality 
of education is influenced by the wealth of its property 
tax or assessment base, particularly its commercial- 
industrial assessment base. We noted that the Royal 
Commission on Learning recommended that the 
Ministry of Education and Training develop a funding 
system that will create equity across the province and 
among all school boards — public, Roman Catholic, 
English, and French. 


Options: 

1. Provincial Pooling of All Commercial and Industrial 
Assessment 
Residential ratepayers would continue to direct 
their property taxes to the school board of their 
choice. But the tax paid by commercial and indus- 
trial ratepayers would be forwarded by local munic- 
ipalities to an independent provincial agency. The 
independent agency would put this money into a 
common fund or “pool” and redistribute it so that 
all boards would have an equal amount of expendi- 
ture per pupil. 

This more equitable sharing of available funds 
would increase some school boards’ revenues and 
decrease others. Therefore, if this option is chosen 
we recommend that all boards whose per-pupil 
expenditure level is below the provincial average 
have their negative difference reduced by 20 per 
cent a year for five years, and that all boards whose 
per-pupil expenditure level is above the provincial 
average have their positive difference reduced by 
20 per cent a year for five years. 

We further recommend that, during this five- 
year adjustment period, the Province not reduce 
the total amount of grant money it provides to 
school boards. 


2. Elimination of the Education Component of 
Residential Property Tax 
The Fair Tax Commission recommended that no 
portion of residential property tax be used for edu- 
cation. The Province would make up the revenue 
boards would lose under this option through an 
increase in provincial personal income taxes and/or 
provincial sales taxes. It is likely that the Province 
would also eliminate the provincial property tax 
credit now available to low-income taxpayers. 
Under this option, school boards would also 
lose their direct access to commercial-industrial 
property tax revenue. Instead, all commercial- 
industrial assessment in Ontario would be subject to 
one provincially determined mill rate for education 
purposes, and the revenue from it would be pooled 
and redistributed as discussed above. 


3. The Alberta Model 
The Province of Alberta collects all local property 
taxes and redistributes the revenue. 


4. The New Brunswick Model 
The Province of New Brunswick funds education 
from income and sales taxes. 


Assets and Liabilities of Existing School 
Boards 


Some school boards have significant surpluses or 
reserves, while others have deficits or liabilities. 

We recommend that the asset or liability remain 
with the existing board's ratepayers, so that where a 
board brings a surplus into amalgamation, that board's 
ratepayers will receive the benefit of the surplus, and 
where a board brings a deficit into amalgamation, that 
board’s ratepayers will remain responsible for paying off 
the deficit. 


Interim Administrative Structures 


French-Language School Boards 

New French-language boards are being created from 
what are now French-language sections and advisory 
committees of English-language boards. During the 
1996-97 transition period, these new French-language 
boards will need interim administrative structures in 
order to negotiate the redistribution of assets with the 
English-language boards of which they are now sec- 
tions or advisory committees. 


We recommend that: 

1. the ministry create an interim structure for each of 
the new French-language boards with the authority 
to make final, binding decisions on behalf of the 
new boards; 

2. the composition of these administrative structures 
include one trustee, selected by his or her peers, 
from each French-language section or advisory 


committee now within the geographical boundaries 
of the proposed new French-language board; 


3. where the new French-language boards and the 
existing English-language boards of which they are 
now sections or advisory committees cannot reach 
agreement on the redistribution of assets, the min- 
istry make available an independent facilitator or 
arbitrator to help them reach agreement; 


4. education finance reform be implemented simulta- 
neously with the transition to new boards, to assure 
the new French-language boards of sufficient finan- 
cial resources to educate their students to a level 
comparable to that of their English-language 
counterparts. 


English-Language Minority Sections 

We recommend that, during the transition period, a 
similar arrangement to the above be established for new 
English-language boards that are being created from 
what are now English-language minonity sections of 
existing boards. 


All Other Amalgamations 

We recommend that, during the transition period, a 
similar arrangement to the above be established for all 
boards being amalgamated. 


Special Circumstances 


A number of special circumstances were brought to our 
attention during our initial review of governance. 


Section 68 Boards 

“Section 68 boards” were created under section 68 of 
the Education Act to provide services for students who 
have special needs that cannot be met by their local 
school boards. Section 68 boards are funded in part by 
the Province and in part by the boards that send stu- 
dents to them. 

Our preliminary review of these boards and our 
discussions to date with their representatives and others 
suggest that there is little benefit to be gained from 
altering their status. We therefore recommend that, 
pending further investigation, section 68 boards remain 
as is. 


Metropolitan Toronto School Board 

The Metropolitan Toronto School Board is a co-ordi- 
nating body for the six public school boards in Metro 
Toronto, the only board of its type in the province. 
The circumstances responsible for its creation have 
changed, or will change with the introduction of the 
education reforms described in this report and other 
initiatives. We therefore recommend that the 
Metropolitan Toronto School Board be dissolved. 


Penetanguishene Protestant Separate 

School Board 

The Penetanguishene board is the only Protestant sepa- 
rate school board in Ontario. Legal opinions differ as to 
whether the rationale for its formation still exists, We 
recommend that until legal differences are resolved the 
Penetanguishene Protestant Separate Schoo! Board 
retain its current boundaries. We also recommend that, 
if it is determined that the rationale for the 
Penetanguishene board no longer exists, it be amalga~ 
mated with the Simcoe County and Muskoka boards of 
education. 


Extension of Boundaries for 

Certain Northern Boards 

Several northern Ontario school boards have requested 
recently that the Province extend their boundaries into 
what is now unorganized territory — that is, territory 
that has no municipal government structure. We are 
generally in favour of the extensions requested, but 
wish to explore the issue further and welcome com- 
ments from the public and stakeholders about the rami- 
fications of extension. 


Extended Boards: from Elementary 
Only to Elementary-Secondary 
Some school boards, usually, Roman Catholic separate 
boards with very small student populations, are now 
responsible only for elementary education. When these 
boards are amalgamated into larger units, their responsi- 
bilities will be extended to include secondary education 
We recommend that these “extended” boards 
purchase services for their secondary students, or pursue 
other co-operative arrangements, rather than build new 
secondary schools. We further recommend that the 
Province make it clear that funding is not available for 
new capital projects where existing facilities are ade- 
quate to accommodate local students. 


